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T he 1990 s were a time of 
unparalleled prosperity in 
America. Over the past 
decade, virtually every indicator of 
economic growth and well-being 
moved upward. Although signifi- 
cant numbers of families are clear- 
ly benefiting from this economic 
boom, its important to recognize 
that too many other families and 
kids are not. 

This phenomenon can be seen 
most starkly in our major metro- 
politan areas, where comfortable 
middle- and upper-income com- 
munities brush the borders of 
neighborhoods that remain home 
to large numbers of very poor 
families. In impoverished urban 
and rural communities, families 
are still being overwhelmed by a 
number of factors that continue to 
put them at high risk of poor life 
outcomes. 

Over the past decade, weve 
learned a lot about fragile families 
in America. Although we under- 
stand more about who’s generally 
at risk and we now recognize that 
the majority of these families live 
in communities of concentrated 
poverty, we still don’t know 
enough about the specific and 
concrete obstacles that these fami- 
lies confront daily — or the best 
ways to surmount them. The 
Casey Foundation believes that to 
accelerate our search for answers 
to these challenges, we need a 
more practical way of describing, 
measuring, and addressing the 
issues that poor families face. 

Central to this view is our 
growing recognition of the value 
and significance of connections , 
and the consequences when fami- 
lies and kids are isolated or “dis- 



connected” from the opportuni- 
ties, networks, supports, and serv- 
ices that will enable them to 
thrive. Of particular importance 
are connections to economic 
opportunities that help families 
secure jobs and build assets, social 
networks that offer help and pro- 
mote positive relationships, and 
high quality and accessible sup- 
ports and services — such as 
schools, day care, and police pro- 
tection — that families trust. 

The importance of helping 
families make these connections is 
the theme of our KIDS COUNT 
Data Book , and, indeed, of much 
of the current work of the entire 
Foundation. 

A Different Framework for 
Thinking About Families 

It has long been recognized that 
many of our poorest families are 
struggling to survive in communi- 
ties that often exacerbate rather 
than mitigate the disadvantages of 
poverty — communities where a 
lack of public resources, economic 
investment, and political power 
sometimes serve to separate and 
isolate families from mainstream 
society. 

However, while such difficulties 
have been acknowledged, histori- 
cally, the framework used to 
understand the issues these fami- 
lies face has had significant limita- 
tions. For example, these families 
have been described as “below 
poverty,” “minority,” “living in 
inner-city neighborhoods,” and 
“disproportionately single par- 
ents.” Although not wrong, such 
characterizations imply that class, 
race, place, and family structure 
are the primary measures of disad- 



vantage and that unless these 
issues can be addressed, no real 
progress can be made. 

At the Casey Foundation, we 
now believe that an alternative 
framework can give us a more 
practical understanding of what it 
means to be a poor family trying 
to raise kids in a tough neighbor- 
hood and why the experiences of 
poor families tend to differ from 
those of families that are more 
affluent. 

The Importance of Family 
Connections 

For many families living in neigh- 
borhoods of concentrated poverty, 
life is often a series of paradoxes. 
Ata time when media experts, 
economists, and social observers 
stress that the future belongs to 
those on the Internet and those 
who can compete in a global econ- 
omy, many inner-city families 
dont have cars to get to work, 
phones to remain linked with fam- 
ily and neighbors, or computers 
that would allow them to navigate 
the information superhighway. 

Connecting Families to 
Economic Opportunities 

All families need an opportunity 
to build a solid financial founda- 
tion that enables them to meet 
their everyday needs and plan for 
the future. Indeed, it is well 
known that when parents work 
and save, their personal develop- 
ment is affected, as well as the 
development of their kids and the 
quality of neighborhood life. 

Chronic unemployment has 
long been recognized as an all-too- 
common reality for families in 
tough neighborhoods. And despite 



the current booming economy, 
this trend continues. 

Yet many residents in neighbor- 
hoods with the worst child out- 
comes aren’t simply poor and 
underemployed. They are removed 
and disconnected from the core 
opportunities, resources, and insti- 
tutions that would enable them to 
combat their poverty more suc- 
cessfully. 

Connecting Families to 
Strong Social Networks 

While economic opportunity is 
unmistakably essential to family 
success, the ability of a family to 
succeed also depends heavily on 
the positive supportive relation- 
ships parents form. 

Historically, these formal and 
informal support systems have 
been one of the strengths of poor 
communities. But in some places, 
these networks of core relation- 
ships are fraying as a result of 
social and demographic trends 
that intensify isolation. Among the 
most important trends are those 
that affect family formation, such 
as the absence of fathers. 

When key social networks 
become frayed, families can find it 
difficult to feel connected to a 
larger community that cares about 
what happens to them and to their 
kids. The absence of these critical 
links can compound the stress and 
burden of parenthood, particularly 
for parents of young children. 

Connecting Families ?o 
Supports and Services 

In addition to real economic 
opportunities and relevant social 
networks, strong families also need 
high-quality supports and services. 



But in too many of the poorest 
communities, families do not 
believe that appropriate supports 
and services will be there when 
they need help. And even when 
help is available, many poor fami- 
lies lack confidence or trust in the 
local institutions that provide criti- 
cal supports and services such as 
health care, day care, education, 
and law enforcement. 

In many poor urban and rural 
communities, families are disad- 
vantaged because the supports and 
services they need simply aren’t 
there. For example, the availability 
of primary care health clinics is 
sometimes so inadequate that par- 
ents are regularly forced to use 
hospital emergency rooms as their 
provider of first resort. 

Even when help is available, 
many poor families are skeptical 
that they’ll get what they need, for 
they have no confidence or trust 
in the local community institu- 
tions that provide critical supports 
and services. 

The distrust and isolation that 
characterizes the relationships that 
many poor families have with dif- 
ferent mainstream systems and 
institutions reflect, to some 
degree, their feelings toward gov- 
ernment in general. Many families 
in poor communities have difficul- 
ty seeing government agencies as 
proactive, caring, and responsive 
— a view that has many ramifica- 
tions. 

The Implications of a 
Connections Framework 

Successful, happy, healthy kids 
need families that are strong — 
families that not only love them, 
but also provide, nurture, support, 

A 



and teach. But being a strong fam- 
ily is terribly tough in high-pover- 
ty neighborhoods that offer few of 
the opportunities, networks, and 
supports that all families need and 
most families take for granted. 

Moreover, we believe that 
thinking about family connections 
— and how they can be built, link 
by link — can help provide 
a road map for change that is 
more practical and can inspire 
more people to act. Across the 
country, we can identify potent 
examples of strategies that are 
working to build bridges, foster 
relationships* and advance truly 
accessible services in our poorest 
neighborhoods. 

Our experiences — and the 
experiences of others — have led 
us to conclude that to truly trans- 
form family-weakening neighbor- 
hoods, we need strategies that can 
help all families make deeper con- 
nections on all of these fronts. 

Mounting such an effort will 
require an unprecedented degree of 
political will and collaboration 
among and across a broad cross- 
section of stakeholders. The stake- 
holders include local government; 
employers; banks; large and small 
businesses; faith-based groups; 
community-based organizations; 
cultural clubs; hospitals; universi- 
ties; schools; law enforcement offi- 
cials; 2nd, most important, 
leadership from families and grass- 



roots community organizations. 

This is the type and level of 
active participation that the Casey 
Foundation is hoping to promote 
through our recently inaugurated 
Neighborhood Transformation/ 
Family Development (NT/FD) 
Initiative, a strategy for helping 
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communities connect and 
strengthen families in isolated 
neighborhoods. Through NT/FD, 
the Foundation is investing con- 
siderable resources in ideas that 
can advance more active public 
support of family-strengthening 
strategies. 

In the most concrete expression 
of our NT/FD strategy, we want 
to help mobilize, in selected cities 
around the country, a critical mass 
of interest, investment, and action 
to demonstrate that it is possible 
to transform tough neighborhoods 
into family-strengthening environ- 
ments. This is the conviction that 
undergirds our Making 
Connections Initiative. 



■ Use these neighborhood-scale 
initiatives to rethink, revamp, 
and redirect policies, practices, 
and resources on a city-wide 
scale, so that all families, 
regardless of where they live, 
have access to the same high- 
quality connecting opportuni- 
ties. 

Through our own direct grant- 
making and by co-investing with 
others, we want to build on, 
expand, and advance existing suc- 
cessful family connection efforts in 
each site. We also hope to help 
stimulate new ideas by offering 
each of the Making Connections 
cities significant technical assis- 
tance and access to some of the 
most successful family-linking 
strategies being implemented in 
similar communities across the 
nation. 

Conclusion 

The Casey Foundation believes 
strongly that the framework 
described here is a powerful tool 
for understanding and addressing 
the disadvantages that confront 
children in America. 

Over the next decade, in addi- 
tion to our Making Connections 
initiative, we hope to put this 
approach to work in a variety of 
ways. For example, because of a 
lack of strong, systematically col- 
lected indicators of family connec- 
tion, we want to support new data 
collection efforts, such as the 
Urban Institutes National 



Neighborhood Indicators 
Partnership, the National Survey 
of Americas Families, and the 
U.S. Census Bureau’s American 
Community Survey. Our hope is 
that such investments will also 
inform our continuing efforts to 
maximize the impact and rele- 
vance of our national KIDS 
COUNT Data Book indicators as 
well as the state-level KIDS 
COUNT projects we support. 

We also plan to continue sup- 
porting promising, replicable, 
neighborhood-based strategies for 
strengthening families — strate- 
gies that exemplify new and cre- 
ative ways to connect families to 
the opportunities, networks, and 
supports they need. 

We are convinced that thinking 
about families in terms of their 
connections can help these varied 
stakeholders recognize that, while 
each has a unique and important 
contribution to make, it is only 
their collective action that will 
make a real and lasting difference 
for our most vulnerable families. 

Douglas W. Nelson 
President 

The Annie E. Casey Foundation 



Making Connections 

In 1999, the Casey Foundation 
launched Making Connections , a 
new initiative involving 22 cities 
that we believe possess the politi- 
cal will to frame and fulfill a fami- 
ly-strengthening agenda. 

While we envision Making 
Connections to be at least a decade- 
long commitment, it begins with a 
three-year preparatory phase, dur- 
ing which we hope to see each city 
begin to stimulate and support a 
local movement on behalf of fami- 
lies. Our hope is that this move- 
ment will, over time, develop the 
power and momentum to accom- 
plish the following: 

■ Build on existing efforts and 
spur neighborhood-scale, com- 
prehensive family-strengthen- 
ing strategies. 
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Louisiana 

Shannon Johnson 

KlDS Count Coordinator 

Agenda for Children 

P.O. Box 51837 

New Orleans, LA 70151 

(504) 586-8509 

(504) 586-8522 (Fax) 

hn 1 59 1 @handsnct.org 

www.agendaforchildren.org 

Maine 

Lynn Davey 
Kids Count Director 
Maine Children’s Alliance 
303 State Street 
Augusta, ME 04330 
(207) 623-1868 
(207) 626-3302 (Fax) 
ldavcy@mckids.org 
www.mckids.org 

Maryland 

Jcnncan Everett- Reynolds 
Kids Count Project Director 
Advocates for Children & Youth 
34 Market Place, 5th Floor 
Bernstein Building 
Baltimore, MD 21202 
(410) 547-9200 
(410) 547-8690 (Fax) 

jcnneanr@aol.com 

www.acy.org 

Massachusetts 

Barry Hock 

KlDS Count Coordinator 
Massachusetts Citizens for Children 
14 Beacon Street, Suite 706 
Boston, MA 02108 
(617) 969-3235 
(617) 742-7808 (Fax) 

barryhock@insidchcalthcarc.com 
www. masskids . o rg 

Michigan 

Jane Zchndcr-Mcrrell 

KlDS Count Project Director 

Michigan League for Human Services 

300 N. Washington Square, Suite 401 

Lansing, MI 48933 

(517) 487-5436 

(517) 371-4546 (Fax) 

janez@mlan.net 

www.milhs.org 

Minnesota 

Diane Benjamin 

Kids Count Director 

Children's Defense Fund - Minnesota 

200 University Avenue, West, Suite 210 

St. Paul, MN 55103 

(651) 227-6121 

(65D 227-2553 (Fax) 

benjamin@cdf-mn.org 

www.cdf-mn.org 



Mississippi 

ICC. Caldwell 

Kids Count Project Coordinator 

Mississippi Forum on Children & Families, Inc. 

737 North President Street 

Jackson, MS 39202 

(601) 355-4911 

(601) 355-4813 (Fax) 

kccald@meta3.net 

www.mfcf.org 

Missouri 

Candc Iveson 

KlDS Count Project Director 
Citizens for Missouri’s Children 
621 E. McCarty, Suite D 
Jefferson City, MO 65101 
(573) 634-4324 
(573) 634-7540 (Fax) 
cmcwest@s ockct . net 
www.umsl.edu/-cmc/ 

Nebraska 

Janet Johnston 
Research Coordinator 
Voices for Children in Nebraska 
7521 Main Street, Suite 103 
Omaha, NE 68127 
(402) 597-3100 
(402) 597-2705 (Fax) 
voices@uswest.net 

Nevada 

Marlys Morton 

Kids Count Project Coordinator 

Center for Business and Economic Research 

UNLV 

4505 S. Maryland Parkway 
Box 456002 
Las Vegas, NV 89154 
(702) 895-3191 
(702) 895-3606 (Fax) 

kidscount@nevada.edu 

www.nscce.edu/cbcr 

New Hampshire 

Margaret Landsman 

KlDS Count Director 

Children’s Alliance of New Hampshire 

Two Greenwood Avenue 

Concord, NH 03301 

(603) 225-2264 

(603) 225-0364 (Fax) 

canh@tiac.net 

New Jersey 

Eloisa Hernandez 

Kids Count Director 

Association for Children of New Jersey 

35 Halsey Street 

Newark, NJ 07102 

(973) 643-3876 

(973) 643-9153 (Fax) 

cloisa@acnj.org 

www.acnj.org 
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New Mexico 

Alice Otero 

Kids Count Director 

New Mexico Advocates for Children & Families 

PO. Box 26666 

Albuquerque, NM 87125 

(505) 244-9505 

(505) 244-9509 (Fax) 

kcount@nm.net 

www.nmadvocatcs.org 

New York 

Deborah Benson 

Director of Policy Planning &C Research 

State of New York 

Council on Children and Families 

5 Empire State Plaza, Suite 2810 

Albany, NY 12223 

(518) 474-6294 

(518) 473-2570 (Fax) 

dbenson@capital.net 

www.capital.net/com/council 

North Carolina 

Kirsta Millar 

Knowledge Exchange Director 

North Carolina Child Advocacy Institute 

311 E. Edenton Street 

Raleigh, NC 27601 

(919) 834-6623 

(919) 829-7299 (Fax) 

kmillar@intrcx.net 

www.ncchild.org 

North Dakota 

Ann Lochncr 
Director 

North Dakota KlDS COUNT 
University of North Dakota 
P.O. Box 7090 
Gillette Hall, Room 3 
Grand Forks, ND 58202 
(701) 777-4086 
(701) 777-4257 (Fax) 

ann_lochncr@mail.und.nodak.edu 

Ohio 

Mark Real 
Executive Director 
Children’s Defense Fund Ohio 
52 East Lynn Street, Suite 400 
Columbus, OH 43215 
(614) 221-2244 
(614) 221-2247 (Fax) 

mrcal@cdfohio.org 
www.cdfohio. org 

Oktahomo 

Mario Nash _ 

KlDS Count Coordinator 
Oklahoma Institute lor Child Advocacy 
420 NW 13th Street, Suite 101 
Oklahoma City, OK 73103 
(405) 236-5437 
(405) 236-5439 (Fax) 

marlonash@oica.org 

www.oica.org 



Oregon 

Tonia Hunt 
Public Policy Director 
Children First for Oregon 
921 SW Morrison. Suite 418 
Portland. OR 97205 
(503) 294-1456 
(503) 294-1806 (Fax) 
tonia@cffo.org 

Pennsylvania 

Joan Benso 
Executive Director 

Pennsylvania Partnerships for Children 
20 North Market Square. Suite 300 
Harrisburg, PA 17101 
(717) 236-5680 
(717) 236-7745 (Fax) 

jbcnso@papartncrships.org 

www.papartncrships.org 

Rhode island 

Elizabeth Burke Bryant 
Executive Director 
Rhode Island KIDS COUNT 
1 Union Station 
Providence. RI 02903 
(401) 351-9400 
(401) 351-1758 (Fax) 
cbb@rikidscount.org 
www.rikidscount.org 

South Carolina 

Baron Holmes 

KIDS Count Project Director 

South Carolina Budget Sc Control Board 

PO. Box 12444 

Columbia, SC 2921 1 

(803) 734-2291 

(803) 734-1276 (Fax) 

bholmes@ogc.statc.sc.us 

www. o rs. state . sc . us/kc . h tml 

South Dakota 

Carole Cochran 
Project Coordinator 
Business Research Bureau 
University of South Dakota 
4 1 4 East Clark Street 
Vermillion. SD 57069 
(605) 677-5287 
(605) 677-5427 (Fax) 
ccochran@usd.edu 
www.usd.edu/brbinfo/brb/kc 



Tennessee 

Pam Brown 

KIDS Count Project Director 

Tennessee Commission on Children Sc Youth 

Andrew Johnson Tower. 9th Floor 

710 James Robertson Parkway 

Nashville. TN 37243 

(615) 532-1571 

(615) 741-5956 (Fax) 

pbrown3@mail .state, tn. us 

www.state.tn.us/tccy 

Texas 

Pam Hormuth 

KIDS Count Project Director 
Center for Public Policy Priorities 
900 Lydia Street 
Austin. TX 78702 
(512) 320-0222 
(512) 320-0227 (Fax) 
hormuth@cppp.org 
www.cppp.org/kidscount 

Utah 

Terry Haven 

KIDS Count Coordinator 
Utah Children 

757 East South Temple Street, Suite 250 
Salt Lake City. UT 84102 
(801) 364-1182 

(801) 364-1186 (Fax) 

tcrryh@utahchildren.net 

www.utahchildrcn.net 

Vermont 

Carlen Finn 
Executive Director 
Vermont Children’s Forum 
PO. Box 261 
Montpelier, VT 05601 

(802) 229-6377 
(802) 229-4929 (Fax) 

vtcyf@togcthcr. net 

Virginia 

Lisa Wood 

KIDS Count Project Director 

Action Alliance for Virginias Children Sc Youth 

701 East Franklin Street, Suite 807 

Richmond. VA 23219 

(804) 649-0184 

(804) 649-0161 (Fax) 

lisa@vakids.org 

www.vakids.org 



Washington 

Richard Brandon 

Executive Director 

Human Services Policy Center 

Institute for Public Policy Sc Management 

University of Washington 

324 Parrington 

Seattle. WA 98195 

(206) 543-8483 

(206) 616-5769 (Fax) 

brandon@u. wash ingron.edu 

www.hspc.org 

West Virginia 

Margie Hale 

Executive Director 

West Virginia KIDS COUNT Fund 

1031 Quarricr Street. Suite 313 

Atlas Building 

Charleston. WV 25301 

(304) 345-2101 

(304) 345-2102 (Fax) 

hn3 174@handsnct.org 

www.wvkidscountfund.org 

Wisconsin 

M. Martha Cranlcy 

KIDS COUNT Coordinator 

Wisconsin Council on Children Sc Families 

16 North Carroll Street. Suite 600 

Madison. WI 53703 

(608) .284-0580 

(608) 284-0583 (Fax) 

mcranley@wccf.org 

www.wccf.org 

Wyoming 

Kathy Emmons 

Executive Director 

Wyoming Childrens Action Alliance 

2622 Pioneer Avenue 

Cheyenne. WY 82001 

(307) 635-2272 

(307) 635-2306 (Fax) 

kcmmons@trib.com 

www.wykids.com 
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About KIDS COUNT 

Kins COUNT, a project of the Annie E. Casey Foundation, is a national and state-by-state effort to 
track the status of children in the United States. By providing policymakers and citizens with bench- 
marks of child well-being, KlDS COUNT seeks to enrich local, state, and national discussions concern- 
ing ways to secure better futures for all children. The initiative publishes the annual KlDS COUNT 
Data Book , which uses the best available data to measure the educational, social, economic, and 
physical well-being of children. (This Data Sheet is derived from the 2000 KlDS COUNT Data Book.) 
The Foundation also funds a nationwide network of state-level KlDS COUN T projects that provide a 
more detailed, community-level picture of the condition of Americas children. 

To obtain one free copy of the KlDS COUNT Data Book , the KlDS COUNT Pocket Guide , or the KlDS 
COUNT Data Sheet , call: 

410.223.2890 



The KlDS Count Data Sheet was produced for the Annie E. Casey Foundation by: 

Population Reference Bureau 

1875 Connecticut Ave., NW, Suite 520 
Washington, DC 20009-5728 
www.prb.org 
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The Annie E. Casey Foundation is a private 
charitable organization dedicated to helping build fiSSjp 
better futures for disadvantaged children in the 
United States. It was established in 1948 by Jim 
Casey, one of the founders of United Parcel •W 

Service, and his siblings, who named the A 

Foundation in honor of their mother. The pri- 
mary mission of the Foundation is to foster public policies, human-service reforms, and community 
supports that more effectively meet the needs of todays vulnerable children and families; In pursuit 
of this goal, the Foundation makes grants that help states, cities, and communities fashion more 
innovative, cost-effective responses to these needs. 
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